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Pol Rees 


This thesis explores the potentialities and survival problems ofa 
Human Resources Management Program inthe U. S. Navy and proposes 
a technique for measuring its potential impact on the naval organization. 
The intended application of this work is to the practice of human re- 
sources management in the context of the U. S. Navy from botha 
theoretical and practical viewpoint. The proposed measurement tech- 
nique is designed to provide a type of "third level'' information, more 
specific than currently exists, which is deemed critical to the real- 
time application of this emerging practice. The main premise of the 
s is that such contributions of increased analvtical measurement 
Capabilities in human resources management will be the critical factors 
at present in determining if, in reality, this humanized" approach to 
naval management will pass its first test of survival in the existing 
organization. Sucha test is its ability to define its role and capabili- 


t 


ties to others and to produce some ''scientifically acceptable'' measure 


of its impact on Navy organizations. 
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I. INTRODU GLICK 


A. BACKGROUND 

On 29 October 1970, the Chief of Naval Operations approved a one 
year pilot program in human resources management. The perceived 
objective of this program is to develop, implement, and evaluate action 
programs, which will improve the overall effectiveness of the Navy 
through enhanced management of its human resources and through the 
development of an organizational climate in which the individual can 
better contribute to the accomplishment of the naval mission while 
concurrently meeting his own personal needs. Implicit in this objective 
S impreved management through enhanced communications and better 


understanding of the Navy man as an individual. 


eee ORIENTATION 

The first challenge to this action from the Naval community seems 
toask: "Is this another limited objective? Are we reacting to social 
pressures with a pacification program or are we seriously attempting 
a long range approach to a recognized and often neglected need?" It 
is assumed here that both the level of support and concept of this pro- 
gram imply expanded objectives and long range change activities in 
the future. 

Such change is initially aimed at the human social organization in 


that it is only in this environment that actual communications and 





better understanding of the Navy man as an individual can occur. Much 
has been researched about human organizations and it is not the purpose 
of this thesis to retrace this ground. Rather a brief introduction of it 


here in the context of this thesis is presented. 


C. THE HUMAN ORGANIZATION 

An initial description of the human organization is the attempt to 
understand its structure. It is nota formless aggregate of interacting 
individuals engaged in the creation of some random combination of 
events. In the most generic sense the structure of the human organiza- 
tion is contained in its various functions. The proposed diagnosis of 
the needs of the human organization is done on three levels of analysis. 
Moses attem 
the etiology of its disorders ("third level'' information). 

It is premised that an effective human organization cannot exist 
without the habitual realization by its members of three factors: their 
expected activities, the understanding and skill needed for the perfor- 
mance of those activities, and motivation to engage in that performance. 
Mie tirst two factors are deemed essential if the individuai is towbetter 
contribute to the accomplishment of the naval mission; and the third 
can only come about if the individual is concurrently provided an 
environment in which he can meet his own personal needs. 

Thus, human resource management programs which meet the 


stated objective must provide for the activities that accomplish the 








above functions. Sucha set of activities, required of every Navy man, 
constitutes his role. At one level of conceptualization, then, the human 
organization is considered a structure of roles and the various role 


functions in which its members are engaged. 


D. ANALYSIS AND THE NATURE OF CHANGE 

Analysis and attempted measurement of such roles is proposed 
mllone two diinensions -- those perceived and those preferred.) ime 
initial diagnosis of the resulting measures of difference along these 
dimensions defines the types of change necessary for creating the 
organizational climates in which the ‘individual can better contribute 
to the accomplishment of the naval mission while concurrently meeting 
his own personal needs,'! 

Such change is assumed to be an attempt to alter behavior at both 
the top and bottom of the naval organization. Argyris (4), one of the 
leading researchers in this area, recommends two approaches to this 
effort -- laboratory training and restructuring of the human organization 
teecedesign of roles). He recommends that laboratory training only be 
used with management groups, as behavior at the top is considerably 
influenced by skill in interpersonal relationships. 

Argyris views behavior at lower levels to be largely determined 
by technology and control systems, and that they can be changed only 
by new thinking about job design, controls and the authority system. 


This supports the premise that enduring change implies not only 





individual motivational changes, but structural changes within the 
organization and in its relationship to its environment. Failing the 
attainment of such new equilibria, the change effort would be assumed 
to be absorbed and the organization returned to its previous level of 


functioning. 


fee GOAL: ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

It is deemed that enhancing the management of human resources 
and development of desired organizational climates through several 
levels of change is the only way to bring about an improvement of the 
overall effectiveness of the Navy. At the individual level, organizational 
effectiveness is viewed in terms of three generic requirements -- 
(1) joining and remaining in the organization, (2) nerformine dependably 
the assigned activities, and (3) engaging in cooperative behavior in the 
eemwice of the Navy's objectives. The first requirement directly ad- 
Gmescces the number one problem in the Navy -- that of retention. 
Improvement in this area seems to be the most focalissue. Perform- 
ameeyethe second requirement, relates directly to other recognized 
problem areas -- mutual reports of poor performance about each other 
from commanding officers ane jenlOrvOiIcers, reporred Conilicts 
among junior officers and chief petty officers, and expressed desires 
i@mempetter management training. The third requirement of cooperative 
behavior applies to the remaining major problem areas -- those of 


minority affairs, drug abuse, and dissent. It is premised that the 





motive patterns for minimizing these problem areas are not the same, 
nor will the same conditions necessarily arouse all of these motive 
patterns. 

What is envisioned on the organizational level, then, is that the 
organization faces the problem of what mix of conditions (specific 
changes in climate) it seeks to create for what sectors of the organiza- 
tion in order to achieve given types of effectiveness (i.e. minimize 


some of the aforementioned problem areas individually). 


FEF. NEEDED: A 'SUCCESS" MEASURE 

Given the above potential mix of change efforts required, the prob- 
lem remains to somehow demonstrate the effects of any induced change. 
fees 1S not only imnrortant for the information of the service organiza -— 
tion (i.e. the pilot Human Resources Management Group) effecting 
such change, but for gaining acceptance from top naval management, 
as wellas future clients (other naval organizations). Such ''measure- 
ment'' of results and ''success, '' no matter how scientifically approached, 
ultimately involves an assignment of values. The objective of sucha 
task is to structure subjectivity (responses to perceived and preferred 
Organizational climate) in a way that some value assignments to ''change'! 
can be produced relative to subsequent responses about perceptions 
and preferences regarding organizational climate. 


A method using multi-dimensional scaling is proposed in this thesis 


to ''map'' such perceptions and preferences based on judgments of rank 





order and similarity. This is the ''third level'' analysis which is 
attempted to provide more structural subjective information regarding 
the etiology, or origins, of various symptoms of organizational climate. 
This proposal is not an attempt to reduce the human) cCemponentate 
numbers. Rather it is a systematic attempt to further define individual 
and organizational relationships by examining gaps in perception and 
assigning values tothem. The validity of this approach is supported 
by an emerging range of research in psychometrics, marketing, and- 
the behavioral sciences (2), (3), (4). The interdisciplinary mix 
resulting in the analytical measurement device proposed is the author's 
most promising and original attempt to date to meet the need for this 


critical ''measurement" function in human resources management. 


G. ORGANIZATION OF THE THESIS 

The introduction has described the background and orientation of 
a pilot Human Resources Management Program. In doing so it has 
discussed the human organization as the focal point of such a program. 
Enhanced management of human resources is aimed at improving the 
overall effectiveness of the Navy. As pointed out, the problem remains 
to somehow demonstrate or measure whether the changes implemented 
mierachieving such effectiveness. 

The next chapter of this thesis breaks this overall problem into 
its component parts. First, it discusses the most immediate prob- 


lem of short-term human resources management program survival. 
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This survival is viewed as depending upon the program's ability to 
proceed through three stages of development, in which the areas of 
role requirements and client acceptance are most GRuicia iam tee 
gressing from being able to develop the necessary roles to gaining 
eluent acceptance, marketing efforts and measurement tecmmiancs ane 
needed. Concepts of both are discussed at an intuitive level in ChapterlII. 
From this point on, the approaches to measurement (the key to 
implementing sucha pilot program) are further defined. Chapter [[]’ 
explains the qualitative approach proposed, which is conceptually based 
on research performed by Rensis Likert. Potentials and lhmitations 
of such a measure are discussed. The quantitative measurements 
proposed appear in Chapter IV. Using the emerging tool of multi- 
dimensional scaling, an attempt is made to structure subjectivity in 
an effort to study the causes behind symptoms of organizational ill 
health. Defining such causes provides standards by which measure- 
ments of human organizational change can be made. The conceptual 
approach and application of this technique are discussed. As a final 
step, a descriptive guide to the evaluation of the outcome of the 
application is given along with suggestions for further experimentation. 
Chapter V then summarizes the thesis and draws conclusions 
regarding the potentialities of the pilot Human Resources Management 
Program and the proposed technique to measure its impact. The 
Appendices contain all supportive material, technical explanations, 


and the computer programs used in the analysis. 


et 





Il. THE PROBES.) Tine 


The foremost problem facing the Human Resources Management 
Program (HRMP) is seen to be its short-term survival. Being required 
to operate in the current management environment, the program must 
face such pragmatic questions as: 

= Can it meet its proposed role? 

- Is its role acceptable to the clients it intends to serve? 

- Assuming some changes are induced, can these be measured? 

- Considering all of the above, can sucha program be judged 

cost-effective? 

The nremise is that unless the Drogram has an approach to meet 
these requirements, its survival in the near term is tenuous. This 
chapter explores such an approach by defining the problem setting, 
proposing potential HRMPF roles, and depicting the nature of action 
programs as seen by the author. 

Central to the understanding of these concepts are several figures. 
Figure 1 graphically depicts the problem setting in general. Stage I 
is the present perceived situation of the HRMP, Stage II is the per- 
ceived process of development in which it is currently engaged, and 
Stage IIl is the potential application phase. 

In Stage I, it is assumed that the nature of HRMP activities is 


long term. This implies bringing about anticipated changes at both 
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the individual and organizational levels. The HRMP (change agent) 
activities designed to create this change define its role. In general 
this role is depicted as that of diagnosing organizational illness and 
prescribing therapeutic measures to induce organizational health. 

At the interface of Stages I and I] is the critical question of 
whether or not the HRMP can meet the role described. If not, re- 
evaluation of the role would need to be considered. With only minor 
role changes required, the HRMP would make functional adjustments 
in its organization until it can meet its redefined role. If:major role 
changes are required, the nature of the HRMP concept would have to 
be reviewed to determine if long-term application is still feasible. 
Thus, this problem cycle would continue until the HRMP could ultimately 
feet the requirements of a long-term role. 

Once in Stage II, the HRMP is faced with a marketing effort. 
Divided into two functions labeled concept and segmentation, the effort 
must market its ability to meet client needs and to be able to respond 
to a diversity of organizational needs. An operational procedure for 
implementing both concepts is proposed through measurement tech- 
niques which attempt to map gaps in client eueamtion: and preferences. 
Such mappings are to be used as a diagnostic tool and the therapeutic 
measure for change to be implemented by the HRMP. 

At this point of interface between Stages Il and III the question 
RP ses as to whether this entire effort is acceptable to the client. 


If not, and only minor changes in technique are required, various 
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measurement approaches (i.e. more direct questions aimed more 
sharply at specific areas) would be tried until acceptance is reached. 
If repeatedly major changes are needed, a reevaluation of the HRMP 
role would be inorder. Looping through Stage I and Stage II would 
continue until there is a general acceptance for the work of the HRMP. 
Then, and only then, would an actual long-term change environment 
be created. 

Considering the potentials and limitations of such change, initial 
action programs would be implemented and evaluated in part by the 
proposed measurement technique. If these programs are judged 
successful, the HRMP will have passed its test of short-term survival 
and demonstrated its relevance to real-time Navy problems. an 
unsuccessful program would call for reevaluation and design of measure- 
ments. Thus, the cycle would continue to loop through the respective 
stages until operational satisfaction is achieved. Graphically, this 
empire process is depicted in Figure 1. 

Eeethis point the critical areas of role requirements, man ceric. 
preference and perception mapping, and measurements are further 


@uceussed. 


A. ROLE REQUIREMENTS 
In order to define the potential role requirements of the HRMP, 
the potential scope of the program is first envisioned. Figure 2 is 


central to this definition and depicts the potential scope as having 
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multidimensional functions in personal, social, organizational, and 
technical development. These functions would be met throuchacion 
programs developed through existing civilian and military resources 
with the HRMP as the eentaal coordinating resource. 

The main role of the HRMP is then seen as one in which it helps 
to solve problems at all levels through providing a mix of capabilities 
aimed at flexibly dealing with particular problems as they arise. How - 
ever, it should not be looked to as a cure-all nor be judged on that 
basis. Its role is best thought of as a responsive multidimensional 
resource capable of enhancing aie desired types of organizational 
climate in which the goal of contributing to the accomplishment of the 
naval mission while concurrently meeting personal needs can be met. 

More specifically, several approaches are envisioned in tfuifilling 
the HRMP role. These, listed below, are elaborations of the items 
described ra the ''sphere of approach" shown in Figure 2. 

iS Modification of job designs (roles), controls and the authority 

system for the greater enhancement of individual potential 

= Laboratory training for the development of managerial social 

skills 

= Consulting activities as needed and requested for advising 

organizational leadership 

= Exploitation of technologically advanced methods of human 


reseurce management. 


Ny 





— - ae 


Since the HRMP would be dealing with diverse problems, its 
action recommendations in each case will depend upon the particular 
frame of reference from which each particular propleimis  diacmecedr 
Kach frame of reference is conceived more fully through the flow of 
atrention depicted in Figure 3. The componentcsandccicroamlo en 
this figure depict a particular course of action to be derived from an 
empirical referent applied to a way of thinking backed by a body of 
knowledge and filtered through a system of values. The ''sphere of - 
action'' in Figure 2 depicts the outcomes of the various HRMP functions 
as occuring inthis flow. Each number by which these ovtcomes are 
designated corresponds to the numberea components of the decision 
flow in Figure 3. 

Functionally, the continuous action spectrum (based on the 
number 5 outcomes) that combines the various frames of reference 
is shown in Figure 4. This figure displays the relationships between 
the various frames of reference, the potential courses of action avail- 
able to each, and the objectives towards which such action is intended. 
miceshown, each frame of reference has an appropriate resultant course 
of action which has a continuous influence on action meaningful in the 
other frames of reference. When oriented towards specific goals, 
these courses of action are each directed toward particular objectives 
“hich, in combination, are directly related to the ultimate goal of 
enhanced organizational effectiveness. Capability of the HRMF to 


function in this manner is seen to be a measure of its ability to meet 
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its proposed role. Once convinced of this capability, the HRMP must 
proceed to Stage Il with primary concern for marketing its capability 


in order to justify its existence and gain acceptance. 


Be MARKETING 

The marketing function envisioned for the HRMP takes two approaches -- 
the marketing concept and marketing segmentation. The marketing con- 
cept emphasizes the HRMP's role in the satisfaction of client needs. 
Under this point of view, the four major functions of personal, social, 
organizational, and technical development are to be client-oriented and 
related to marketing efforts. As such, the marketing concept is inte- 


grative in nature; all activities of HRMP would be ultimately connected 


which would take place ina variety of organizational climates would be 
intended to ''create and retain clients'' and would be expected to lead, 
ultimately, to growth and effectiveness of the HRMP and the Navy as a 
whole. 

The concept of market segmentation recognizes the diversity of 
client's needs and the assumption that different clients would respond 
differentially to various marketing approaches. As such, the concept 
is disaggregative in nature; HRMPF (integrated, in the sense used above) 
would attempt to shape its marketing strategy so as to appeal differen- 
tially to the diversity of clients. In doing so, it is assumed that greater 


acceptance for the HRMP would result. This is the critical point in 
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Stage IL in figure 1 that must be met before any wide-range application 
of the HRMP can be initiated. Problems will arise in the identification 
of the relative segments (distinguishing one type of client from another) 
and the prediction of consequences stemming from the employment of 


different approaches for different segments. 


em PERCEPTIONS AND PREFERENCES AY ANAK 7 

If is from the dimensions of perceptions and preierencecutaat 
attempted analysis and measurement of roles (the structure of human 
Organization) is proposed. Analysis along these dimensions regarding 
potential HRMP services is congenial with both the marketing concept . 
amoemarket segmentation. First, client perception and preference 
scaling can provide cpcraticnal measures ef how the service is heing 
seen and evaluated by the HRMP clients, actual or potential. Second, 
the fact that neither perceptions or preferences need be homogeneous 
over clients can suggest opportunities for segmentation strategy. As 
will be shown, perceptual and preference measurement can provide an 
operational procedure for implementing both concepts which is, in turn, 
Beem to be critical to the major problems of role achievement and 


acceptance. The key is in the measurement. 


ea MEASUREMENT 
The naval organization is viewed as being ina continuous state of 
change. The conditions requiring these changes arise from within as 


wellas from without. Quality of the decision-making process is 


Zn 








critical to effective change and depends upon sound decisions based on 
accurate information about the relevant dimensions of the organizational 
climate as well as valid interpretation of that information. 

An analogy to the potential HRMP role in measurement is seen as 
one in which a doctor attempts to diagnose an illness. Two types of , 
information are required to make a diagnosis. First, the nature of 
human beings must be explored through research relating symptoms to 
causes and measurements of body conditions to the health state of the: 
organism. This can reveal the character of the human body's normal 
and abnormal functioning. Likert views this approach as one in which 
the organizational doctor is provided insight into how the human organiza- 
tional system ought to function, so that he needs to know what he needs to 
measure and how Ine needs to interpret the measurements. He views the 
second type of information needed at any particular time as being that 
obtained by appropriate measurements and tests made on the patient at 
that time (§ ). 

Basic information provided by whatever measurement technique 
employed should promote the understanding of the nature of the manage- 
ment system, the way in which its component parts function, and the 

cs 
adaptive responses (change) it makes to an altered environment. This 
basic knowledge is viewed as a prerequisite to the determination of 


what specific measurements should be made for diagnostic purposes 


and therapeutic measures. 
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Ill, QUALITATIVE MEASUREMENTS 


The two kinds of information required initially regard the health 
state of the human organization and its symptomatic behavior. By health 
state, it is meant that data be collected in order to construct a con- 
ceptual model of the human organization. The long-range implications 
of the high level backing given such a program as the HRMP indicates 
it is thought of as an experiment to analyze the feasibility of a gradual 
macended shift to a more scientific-based management for a smaller, 
more professional, Navy of the future. Thus, health state measures 
could be used to evaluate various sectors of the current naval establish- 
poem iceht of a science-based, or 132 tae waa oie 
Paoeme Similar to the organizational System 4 described by Likert. This 
Medel, in turn, could suggest measurements potentially relevant for di- 
agnostic purposes and how to interpret such data. Data on the symptomatic 
behavior would be extracted to reveal the functioning characteristics of 
the organization, such as leadership behavior, the character of motiva- 
tion, communication, and decision-making. This is essentially the type 


of analysis that Likert has experimented with in his work. He submits 


that the various dimensions of the human organization and its operation 


lFor a complete description of System 4 characteristics, a thorough 
reading of Likert's Human Organization (5 ) is required. | 
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can be placed into a conceptual framework which contributes to their 
interpretation and helps guide decisions on what to measure. Sucha 
framework focuses its attention on the key places to introduce change. 
These places (organizational variables) are grouped into three broad 
categories -- causal, intervening and end-result. 

Causal variables are defined by two essential chadeerctmecioss 
(1) they can be changed by members of the organization since they are 
not fixed by external circumstances; (2) they are independent variables 
which, when changed, cause other variables to dhemyue. Intervening 
variables are produced largely by the causal variables and in turn 
have an influence upon the end-result variables. Considering the ordered 
cycle of causal, intervening and end-result variables, it has been gen- 
erally observed that change is most effective when the variabies are 
dealt with in order. In essence, this means that organization changes 
should parallel individual changes in order that the organization may 
accommodate to and make use of such changes in the individual. 

The end-result variables reveal the final outcome and reflect the 
influence of the intervening variables upon them. With the previously 
mentioned objective of enhanced organizational effectiveness as an 
example, Figure 5 displays a scheme of variable interaction consistent 
with the problem setting described herein. A more specific attempt to 
builda construct of such relationships would be the first step in obtaining 
some type of profile of organizational characteristics. Analysis of such 


a profile would provide the health state "picture'’ and symptomatic 
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relationships (first two levels of information) as are initially desired 
in the measurement process. 

This is the Likert approach. Appendix A displays the output of 
this type of approach. Respondents are asked questions regarding 
various operating characteristics of the organization. One questionnaire 
is answered according to how such siGgaccemieniee are perceived and 
another like questionnaire asks the same questions ona preferred basis. 
Questions are force-answered with sub-characteristic descriptions. 
The respondent rates each characteristic on a continuum according to 
the descriptions given. Appendix A displays the resulting profile of 
characteristics which are a combination of causal and intervening 
variables. The range over which the profile is constructed (in this case 
authoritative-participative management) is an end-result variable. The 
mean of the profile provides a general health state ''picture” (i.e. it 
might show that the organization's management is basically participative, 
and this is "healthy'' if that is the desired end result). Symptomatically, 
each characteristic can be rated "less healthy, '' 'as healthy, '' or "more 
healthy'' than the organization by the magnitude and direction of its 
standard deviation from the mean health state. From this general 
diagnosis can come action recommendations of a general nature such 
as ‘decision-making should be more participative, '' "lateral commu- 
Pieation needs improving, " etc. 

More information can be derived from segmenting the classes of 


respondents (i.e. superiors vs. subordinates). Overlying profiles 
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from both segments can point out qualitative gaps in perception and 
preferences. Such gaps could suggest that efforts are needed (i. e. 

improved communication) to consider roles and needs at both levels 
and that the underlying cause for these gaps should be explored. 


It is at this point that the current literature in social research has / 





halted. While such information about symptoms is useful and an improve- 
ment over previous analysis practices, there is a distinct call for more 
specific information regarding the etiolegy (or causality) of symptomatic 
behavior. The Likert approach is deemed here to be the most useful 

tool available in providing health state and symptomatic information. 

As such it is suggested that his questionnaire (§ ) be administered as a 
"rough - cut'! analysis and as a control technique. 

Likert, himself, states that measurements and diagnoses of organiza- 
tional ills are more complex than this. He is currently working on this 
problem. It is premised that the treatment of symptoms (intervening 
variables only) rather than causes (causal variables) can be costly to 
an organization in terms of physical and human assets. In asking why 
this etiological approach is not in use, it is pointed out that certain 
"truths" of medical diagnosis and treatment can apply equally to the 
diagnosis and treatment of organizational ills. It is easier to describe 
symptoms than to describe causalagents. It is easier to prescribe 


@eead-spectrum treatments than to specify the exact therapeutic effects 


rr 


= ~~ 


ofany one. And, cures often occur without any clear indication of which 
= a , 5 


— 
G ro } 
/ 


therapeutic agent may have been most effective. 


a 


2¢ 


Behavioral prescriptions need to be known based upon knowledge of 
the causal agents underlying the symptoms of organizational ill health 
described previously. All this should be studied using more sophisticated 
measures of interpersonal perceptions and preferences. The quantitative 
approach to this end proposed in the next chapter is embryonic. It is 
envisioned that perhaps in 15 to 20 years from now techniques with 
similar objectives as the one proposed will be in active application. 

Such applications would outline specific behavioral outcomes to be 
expected in different organizational climates after exposure to particular 
behavioral prescriptions (i.e. specific personal, social, organizational, 
and technical development programs) carried out in response to care- 
fully diagnosed organizational needs. The approach proposed is an 


attempt to lay the ground work for such an application. 
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IV. QUANTITATIVE MEASUREMBENGS 


A. MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING 

Multidimensional scaling, an emerging tool in psychometrics and 
marketing strategy, is the proposed technique through which attempts 
will be made initially to study causality. This scaling method and 
related techniques are concerned primarily with the spatial representa- 
tion of relationships among behavioral data -~- in this case, ‘oageeeele 
perceptions and preferences about organizational characteristics ina 
client organization. While a more technical description of multi- 
dimensional scaling is presented in Appendix B, the basic concepts are 


nresented here at an intuitive and content-oriented level. 


Peeeea et LRIBUTE SPACE 
First, an organization is visualized as composed of both objective 


' An organization may have 


and perceived attributes or "dimensions. ' 
an extensive audit by a consulting firm leading to an objective descrip- 
tion of it in terms of its characteristics. Such objective attribute 
“spaces, '' in which various characteristics are viewed as points posi- 
tioned somewhere in the space, will usually not agree with an organiza- 
tional member's perceived space. The perceived space, in contrast, 
consists of characteristics which reflect the member's perception of 


the organization - those attributes (values) which he uses in making 


discrimination judgments among characteristics. Thus, a set of 
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organizational characteristics can be assumed to occupy positions in 
both objective and perceived space. The perceptual’ mape, sotenamace 
teristics may, of course, vary over individual perceivers and vary 
over time and context within the same individual. Moreover, the 
dimensionality of this space -- the "richness" of the typical perceptual 
map -- may vary over the classes of characteristics (types of organiza- 
tional variables considered). From the viewpoint of etiology, the per- 


ceived dimensions are the relevant ones. 


e= IDEAL POINTS 

Individuals are also characterized as having an ideal stimulus ina 
subjective (perceived) attribute space. If so, what is the implication? 
One rather compelling implication is that individuals prefer some 
particular combination of values within the organization to all other 
existing values regarding mission and satisfaction of personal needs. 
In one formulation of this concept, characteristics ''closer"' to an 
individual's ideal point will tend to be preferred to those farther away 
(0). Moreover, the individual respondent may differentially weigh 
the values in terms of their relative importance to him. If such is the 
case, the distance between his perceived and preferred (ideal Point) 
responses to organizational characteristics is assumed to reflect the 
differential ''stretching'' which he applies to the values of interest. 

As hopefully the reader might gather, the concept of attribute 


space is central to the proposed quantitative technique about to be 
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explained. Under some circumstances (specific organizational climates) 


tie ‘nearness 


of any two characteristics can be formulated as an 
operational measure of "healthful" functioning. Finally, respondents 
can be positioned in an evaluative attribute space as well (i.e. compar- 
ison made between responses from superiors and subordinates). 

What is ultimately desired from this conceptualization, then, is 2 
transformation which links selected distances in evaluative attribute 
space to the criticality of the characteristics (strategic organizational 
variables) deemed to cause the symptoms previously measured by 


Likert's approach. It is proposed that multidimensional scaling will 


provide such a transformation. 


An attempt is proposed here to map client perceptions and pref- 
erences of organizational characteristics (behavioral data). The major 
categories of characteristics are taken from Likert which are expressed 
as the following organizational variables: 

a Leadership processes 

: Motivational forces 

: Communication processes 

= Interaction-influence 

= Decision-making processes ‘%$ 

= Goal setting 

= Control processes 

a Performance goals and training 


These behavioral components are subjected to client responses in 


faestorm of individual questionnaires. Perception and preference 
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responses are elicited in each of the below evaluative frames of 


reference: 


- Personal Space, i.e., the frame of reference in which the 
individual thinks about himself. 


- Social Space, i.e., the frame of reference in which the 
individual thinks about the groups of which he is a part. 


- Organizational Space, i.e., the frame of reference in which 
the individual thinks about the organizational unit whose pur- 


poses he is serving. 


Technical Space, i.e., the frame of reference in which the 
individual thinks about the systematic knowledge and tech- 
niques appropriate to his work. 

mor example, over the range of the end-result variable of authori] 
tive-participative management, the following questions might be asked 
Sueeach frame of reference, or mental space, about the character of the 


decision-making process: 


- Personal: To what extent are you involved in decisions 
relating to your work? 


- Social: To what extent do you consult with other individuals 
and groups in making decisions affecting your group? 


- Organizational: To what level in the organization do you 
look for formal approval of decisions made? 


- Technical: What kind of information and analysis is 
required for the decision-making in which you are involved? 


The purpose of eliciting responses in each of these four subjective 
Spaces, or frames of reference, on each organizational variable is to 
determine whether the organizational variable in question is being 
handled in an "imbalanced" or 'balanced'' manner. This approach is 


based on two hypotheses: 
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1, Organizational variables can be dealt with in an imbalanced 
manner: (e.g. communications are dealt with technically 
with little concern for personal or social aspects of com- 
munication). This implies that giving attention to each 
evaluative space is important in the organization process. 

2. Such imbalances are the most basic causes behind symp- 
tomatic behavior. (e.g. a technically scorn ce ecma 
munication may be personally unacceptable or in violation 
of social norms. ) 


The basic analysis proposed poses several questions: 


4 With regard to each variable, is there a particular 
disregard for any particular frame of reference? 


= To what extent is one or more frames of reference being 
addressed or disregarded extensively through the organiza- 
tion as a whole? 

z Are there patterned imbalances in certain variables and 
balanced attention in others? (i.e. is there an internal 
consistency from which characteristics are being viewed? ) 

The object is to look for a pattern of denial or emphasis in any 

evaluative space for any organizational variable. Such patterns are 
premised to be directly related to problems as retention and to be 
those which have the potential of an in-house ''remedy''. Surely, 
reducing these patterns of imbalance through the approach diagramed 
in Figure 2 is a more controllable and predictable therapeutic "remedy" 
than an attempt to change the external environment (social attitudes 
towards the military and pay limitations imposed by government). 

Thus, initially, disorders should first be addressed along these 

in-house patterns of denial. Variables would be strategically ranked 


as to criticality according to the divergence patterns (imbalances) found. 


The mix of personal, social, organizational, and technical development 
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programs used would be such as to successively filter out the major 


problems in these areas until operational satisfaction is obtained. 


E. APPLICATION 

‘—- The first task is to select an end-result variable range over See 
perceptions and preferences will be judged. Some examples of possible 
ranges include: 

_Authoritative- Participative Management 

_Conflict Producing- Conflict Minimizing Management 

_Innovative Producing -Innovative Inhibiting Management 

_Need Satisfying-Non-Satisfying Management 

The choice of the range would depend upon the particular organiza - 
Minal clirmate desizcd. -\s mentioned previously, different naval 
organizations each have a particular climate most conducive to their 
goals. For example, an operational destroyer division would be 
evaluated 'better'' in a climate laa ee authoritative participative range, 
and a research and development facility would be better reviewed in an 
innovative climate. 

The next task is to write questions in each evaluative space about 
each of the eight organizational variablés listed. Thus, question 
category 1 would concern the leadership process. Questions la, lb, 
lc, and 1d would be from personal social, organizational, and tech- 


nical perspectives respectively. For consistency, all "a" questions 


would be personal, "b" questions social, etc. Sub-_-descriptions would 
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be given for each to force answers ina general category along the 
continuum of the range. An example of such a questionnaire is given 
in Appendix C based on the authoritative-participative range. The 
respondent would mark his judgment for each variable somewhere on 
a continuum of 20 spaces. Approximately half of the question's scales 
would be reversed to eliminate bias toward any particular end of the 
range. It should be noted which scales are reversed so to line them 
up properly (all '"'l's'' on the left side and all "20's" on the right) before 
analysis. It is noted that no numbers for these scales appear on the 
actual questionnaire. They are placed after the respondent has replied. 
The '"1's'' would imply very authoritative and the "20's" VEry Participative, 
When questionnaires are completed, these numbers (psychological 
distances) are tabulated and the mean for each question computed. 
From this data, a Likert-type sociogram as shown in Appendix A 
Can be constructed. These can be done both for the Nperceptien sor 
"preference" type questionnaires and additionally segmented into 
respondent classes a evsitop officers @yjunierrlolficersompetty etme hor 
enlisted). Interpretations such as explained for the Likert model 
earlier can be made and compared to those from the Likert questionnaire. 
More importantly, however, "third level" or etiological analyses 
can at this point take place with the data obtained. The object will be 
to get ''maps'"' of similarities in perceptions and preferences from the 
@eata. Taking two spaces at a time (i.e. all the "a"' questions and "b~ 


questions), mappings are constructed using the multidimensional 
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scaling prcgram provided in Appendix D along with a ''cookbook"! 
explanation of how to use it. Looking at all possible combinations of 
four spaces taken two at a time provides six distinct two-dimensional 
mappings. Points plotted on these mappings are labeled according to 
the question number they represent. 

From these mappings the answers to the questions posed in the 
conceptual approach are sought. Point groupings indicate similarity 
in perspective, thus, if the ''a'' questions were consistently plotted on 
the extremities, an initial conclusion could be drawn that there is a 
general disregard for the personal dimension when considering the 
organization as a whole. Similarly, if the ''b'' questions were not 
grouped with the other three in any particular variable, one could 
conclude that there is a general disregard for the social perspective 
in that particular variable. Next, one would look at the larger question 
as to whether or not there was an internal consistency from which the 
characteristics were being reviewed. 

Since the spaces between the points plotted are Euclidean distances, 
an ordering can be made of all variables in each space in descending 
order of imbalance as determined by the "distances of disregard. "' 
This then, is the strategic variable list previously mentioned. For 
example, tne variable order in which therapeutic effort might be pre- 


scribed could be the following: 
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- technical aspects of communication 

= organizational aspects of control 

Z social aspects of decision-making 

a personal aspects of motivation 

From such a ranking of strategic variables (which zero in on the 
dimension of each variable in most imbalance), action programs could 
be designed specifically to filter problems in these areas successively 
until operational satisfaction is achieved. A general program for the 
above might include a consultive technical audit of communications 
from a civilian communications corporation, a structural crganization 
study to analyze and make recommendations on control methods, lab- 
oratory training to explore the social aspects of decision-making, and 
reevaluation of job design to improve personal motivation. Thus, the 
multidimensional technique gets right to the initial phases of developing 
and initiating the desired action programs designed ultimately to im- 
ieewe the overall effectiveness of the Navy. An evaluative effort would 
be the last function to be performed in meeting the overall objective of 


the HRMP. 


meee VALUATION $ 

At this point the proposed technique has been described as poten- 
tially providing information (including ''third level'' causality) to 
promote the understanding of the nature of a management system and 
the way in which its component parts function (i.e. in an imbalanced 


manner). Such information is to be thus applied in creating specific 
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organizational climates (altered environments) for specific segments 
of the Navy in which the accomplishment of the naval mission and the 
concurrent satisfaction of personal needs can be met. 

This same technique is also designed to provide measures of the 
adaptive responses (change) it makes in these altered environments. 
Such an evaluative process takes place merely by administering the 
Same questionnaires and performing the same mapping techniques at 
Some point in time after therapeutic change has been induced. The 
degree to which a particular organization was ina state of balance or 
imbalance prior to any change action is deemed proportional to the 
elapsed time after which change measures would begin to appear. =! 
Such measures on the first 0 levels would be the qualitative shifts 
of the health state or particular symptoms over the end-resuit range 
profile. Narrowed gaps in perceptions and preferences at each level 
and among levels would also be another qualitative measure. 

On the third level of causality, the ''distances'' by which perceptions 
and preference change can be measured in Euclidean space. Such 
numbers are still deemed to be subjective shifts in values. But these 
values, when referred to the particular situations to which they were 
addressed, are deemed to be a specific change measure in relation to 
the extent to which an organizational climate has improved in regard 


to its new state of "balance"! or equilibria. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


It is suggested that this ''measurement'"' technique approaches the 
limits to which subjective information can be structured. The resultant 
jarormation, if specific enough for cursory interpretations anc comelu- 
sions, can be used both for meeting the envisioned objective functions 
of the HRMP and in marketing its capabilities for survival, it ds deemed 
that the conceptual approach taken here is consistent with the goal for 
which the HRMFP was designed. If the information provided is not 
specific enough on the ''first cut, '' the approach is structured so that 
with slight modifications in technique (i.e. asking more specific ques- 


tt ee 


tlons in the questionnaire, using the Likert form "hefore and after 
a control technique, experimenting over more specific or more general 
end-result ranges, etc.) determination of more specific measurements 
can be made to meet the objective. 

This is not to say that such techniques as the one proposed hold all 
the answers. As an end state, the perfectibility of the human organiza- 
tion must perhaps remain an article of faith; nonetheless, some of the 
elements necessary to give the perfectibility idea some credence have 
been found in research to date. These elements include an increased 
understanding of the human organization in systematic terms anda 


concurrent willingness to test that understanding by trial, experiment, 


and the scrutiny of research. It is in that spirit and in the hope of 


bY) 





i 


contributing to that end that this thesis, with its proposed measurement 


technique, has been written. 
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APPENDIX B 
MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING* 


Like all statistical techniques, multidimensional scaling is a 
method of summarizing and drawing inferences from a large body of 
data. In this case, the data are the judgments made by a respondent 
about the similarities or differences between stimuli presented in pairs. 
For N stimuli, multidimensional scaling attempts to find N points ina 
t dimensional mapping whose interpoint distances (N(N-1)/2 of them 
in all) somehow resemble or match the corresponding N(N-1)/2 
similarity-dissimilarity judgments made by the respondent. 

The importance of the number t stems from its interpretation as 
the number of dimensions on which the respondent based his judgments. 
The best method for determining this number when the investigator is 
using the multidimensional scaling techniques to be discussed in this 
paper has been given by Joseph B. Kruskal. (Kruskal, 1964a) His 
method assumes the capability to derive a mapping for any number of 
dimensions (one, two, three or more) and then involves a comparison 
of these mappings of different dimensionality. Since the question of 
how to derive a mapping for anarbitrary number of dimensions is 


the main topic of this paper, the dimensionality of the mapping which 


“From special abstract on this subject by James Capra, student, 
meaval Postgraduate School, 1970. 
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multidimensional scaling seeks to derive will be two throughout this 
paper. The techniques for deriving a mapping are the same whether 

the dimensionality is one, two, three or more. Also, the mapping will 
always be in Euclidean space. The contents of this paper can be adapted 
with very little trouble, however, to non-Euclidean spaces based ona 
city-block metric or a Minkowski r metric. (Kruskal, 1964a) 

The discussion can be simplified by the use of an example. Suppose 
one is interested in identifying the dimensions of appeal of political 
candidates. What factors make some candidates attractive to a respond- 
Siena Other candidates unattractive? For simplicity, suppose the ine 
vestigator examines the feelings of one respondent with respect to four 
political candidates. Multidimensional scaling would help the investiyator 
determine these factors or dimensions of appeal by providing him with 
a t (two in this case) dimensional mapping of the candidates. The mapping 
would be based on judgments made by the respondent about the similar- 
ities or differences between the candidates presented in pairs. 

One method of eliciting the judgments of a respondent concerning 
the similarities or differences between candidates presented in pairs is 
to administer a simple questionnaire to him. A typical item in sucha 

i: 
questionnaire might resemble the following: 
Please specify how similar or how different these two 
individuals are in their general appeal to you by circling 
one of the numbers, 1 through 9. If you circle number l, 
it implies that they are exactly equal in their general appeal 


eeryou, while if you circle number 9, it implies that they 
eee extremely different in their general appeat to you. 
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Exactly Ex tremiery, 
Equal Pinter emt 

1, Lyndon B. Johnson 1 2 3°94) 5 36a See 
Hubert H. Humphrey 





isthe respondent's feelings rueen four candidates were to be examined, 
he would be asked the same question about 5 other pairs of candidates, 
making a total of 6 questions in all. 

The basic premise underlying the analysis of data from a question- 
naire of this kind is that the numbers circled are measures of psy- 
chological distance, closeness or proximity between stimuli for the 
respondent. Shepard calls them proximity measures. (Shepard, 1962a) 
Here, however, they will be called psychological distances. These 
psychological distances will be labeled §;;'s, with the i referring to 
pieestimmulus and the } referring to the other. The investigator only 
obtains N(N-.1)/2 judgments from the respondent since § He equals § ‘a 
by assumption, and a special experimental design is required if §;; 
is to have any meaning. (If the assumption were dropped and the 
special design employed, the method of analysis would not change. ) 

The formula N(N-1)/2 can be obtained by counting the elements in the 
lower triangular portion of an N by N matrix or by using the formula 
for the number of combinations of N objects taken two at a time, which 
is (NY) or N(N-1)/2. 

A number of computer-based procedures for doing multidimensional 


scaling are currently available. (Shepard 1962, Kruskal 1964, Lingoes 


1965) However, the discussion in this paper will be limited to the most 
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popular of these, the procedure proposed by Joseph B. Kruskal in 
1964. In addition to being the most widely used, Kruskal's technique 
is the best vehicle for the introduction of a slightly different technique 
in this paper. For the most part, Kruskal's notation will be used in 
the analysis to follow. 

To obtain interval proximity measures or psychological distances 
(6 i oa one would need an experimental model somewhat different 
from the one Be rlined by Kruskal and used in this paper. For example, 
interval measures can be obtained by the "method of multidimensional 


'" or a number Of other 


rank order, "' the ''method of complete triads, 
methods. (Torgerson 1958) All of these methods are based on the law 
SrecOimiparative judgment. It should be noted, however, that even the 
law of comparative judgment does not yield § ,j'S that are measurements 
Game ratio scale, a point that will become important later. (Thurstone 
1920) 

As mentioned earlier, the investigator has obtained N(N-1)/2 


distance judgments from the respondent. Let M equal N(N-1)/2. These 


psychological distances, §¢ ij * have a certain rank order: 


§i,i, c § ik, <a e . <0 inin € a <Oingin, 


For example, a respondent might provide the following answers toa 


four candidate questionnaire: 
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$4276 Sia $347? 


See iy il § 2372 


This would mean that 
Si digo22) S12 oa dois <i 

Multidimensional scaling seeks to obtain a two (or t) dimensional 
mapping, called a configuration, of the stimuli for which the Euclidean 
(or non-Euclidean if they are desired) distances between the stimuli . 
have the same rank order as the psychological distances, or ¢ Ag 
This is the isomorphism which multidimensional scaling seeks to create 
between the psychological distances or proximity measures and the 
interpoint distances ina Euclidean mapping. Let x; be @ tv Ordimien- 
sional vector, x,, and x,5, referring to tne ith political candidate's 
position in the two dimensional mapping in Euclidean space. The 
Pimemdcan distance between the two candidates, 1and)j, 1s the square 
root of the sum of squares of the distances along each axis, or 


Pythagorean theorem, 


Mir 


d 


ij ie it 


ct 
NW 


Te 
In the four candidate example, the investigator would want to find 


a two dimensional mapping of the candidates for which 
da 4642364) 2647 46913<9)4- The only fixed characteristics of the mapping 
are the relationships between the d..'s. The axes can be rotated in any 


J 


direction and the origin placed anywhere. Kruskal places the origin at 
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the centroid of the configuration and normalizes the configuration by 
making the sum of the squared distances of the points from the origin 
equal one. Finally, he "normalizes the angular attitude of the con- 
figuration by rotating it so that its so-called principal axes coincide 
with the coordinate axes (in the natural order). ul The principal axes 
rotation 1s very important in the achievement of a solution for a dif- 
ferent multidimensional scaling technique, that of Roger N. Shepard. 
However, it is not important for solution purposes in the Kruskal tech- 
nique, although it might help the investigator in the interpretation of 
his results. 

Of course not all configurations of the points (particular mappings 
of the candidates) will yield ds that have the same rank order as the 
Sage Consequently, what the investigator needs and what Kruskal 
provides is an index to determine how close a given configuration comes 
to satisfying the rank order requirements which the§ ieee place on the 
dij's. This index is called stress. 


Prior to defining stress, Kruskal introduces a new set of symbols, 


“ “ ; . 
called dij's- The Se are numbers which completely satisfy the rank 


order requirements given by the § ij's- Ifthe d; ;'s themselves satisfy 


lkruskal, Joseph B., 'Nonmetric Multidimensional Scaling: 
A Numerical Method,'' Psychometrika, v. 29, p. 120, June 1964. 


Sehepard, Roger N., ''The Analysis of Proximities: Multi- 


dimensional Scaling With an Unknown Distance Function, "' 
meyehometrika, v. 27, p. 132, June 1902. 
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oe 
these requirements, then the set of djj's could be, and in fact will be, 
identical to the set of dij's. However, consider the following situation. 


The 6 ij's are in the order specified in the example used earlier, 


$«34<48 23 §12< §2a« $13< $14 


and the mapping that has been obtained has the following dij's: 


Soya Sides Sse! 


eee do 474 ape 


The rank order of the oh is the following: 


dp 3493429) 2449 449) 429) 


“~~ 
A set of numbers, d.,'s, that satisfy the rank order constraints 
1) 


set by the dag’ can be obtained in the following way: 


/\ mn “A 
“YN ”N n 
ie dy3=dy4=(dygtdy4)/2=6.5 


“a “A 


A ”™ rat 
so that dodo 3édj ed, ,ed) 4 dyy. 


“A 
This example demonstrates that the fee are based on averages 


of certain djj's. In the example, so-called "equality blocks" (for lack 


A “\ on A 
of a better name) were created for do. and do. and for di 3 and dj, by 
, A A 
averaging d.4 and d,4 to find d34(=d,,) and SEMEL: di 3 and dj, to 


A A A 
find d)3(=d, 4). The method of calculation of Boge for every situation 


is) part of a technique called "monotone regression. '' (Miles 1959) 
Monotone regression is not discussed in any detail in this paper. 
However, one of its properties is that the differences between the 


“A 


d_.'s and dij's computed in the example represent the minimum 
1J 
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differences between the distances, the a aes and any set of numbers 
satisfying the rank ordering specified by the 3, "5. 

In the above paragraph the point was made that if the fae do not 
satisfy the rank order constraints, the dj's will be averages of certain 


n° as seen inthe example. If the problem has M distances, then 


it can be shown that there are 2M-1!_] possible ways to average the 


A A 
a5 to obtain fue or, if the case under which each Be equals its 


respective d_, is considered to be a degenerate type of averaging, then 
1J 


at possible ways exist. 


Another example may help. Suppose the investigator is dealing 
with three stimuli and consequently with three distances: dj92, dia: d5.. 
The psychological distances are in the following order: & 124$1328 Dee 


Pas 
>3-1 


aGere are or 4 different ways to average at s to obtain vice 


A 
Himget ot all, each d_. may be equal to its respective d_(, "or 
1j 


“AN 


(1) d)3=4)3 


Another possibility is that 


)/2 
(2) A 


“The proof of this statement is a lengthy one that must be 


performed inductively. Since the number 2M-1 is not crucial 
to this analysis, the proof will not be given here. 
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A third is that 


(3) AA 
3/2 


The final possibility is that 


“ oN “n~ 
=d__=d,,=(d 


aigias (em ae [3 


12*4 34425) 


Monotone regression would lead to one of the four specifications, 
depending on the order of the or obtained froma particular mapping. 
For example, given that 3} 124 § 1323523. the second specification would 


be appropriate if 


di2d4j3 


M2223 


“13259 


Keach of the four specifications will be called a block equality 


“A “A “A 


Byerem. In the fourth specification, the block equality is djp=d,,=d53) 


“\ 


A 
by definition. Inthe third, d,. equals dj by definition, while in the 


1 
A lan 
second specification, dj> equals d,. by detimition.) i here arc ic 
defined equalities in the first specification. 
7* ; 
Now that the method of obtaining the dij s trom che di.'s has been 


outlined and the concept of a block equality system as a defined equality 


/ 
between oe has been introduced, stress can be defined: 


Stress = 
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Nonlinear programming becomes relevant at this point since the 
problem is to find the points and their distances that do the following: 


Minimize Stress 


Subject to: 

n~ 4 A a“ 

soe ee ches ie ar gees 
eae <= inj = “ies oe a di MiM 


Kruskal employs the ''method of steepest descent’! to solve this 
problem. (Kruskal 1964b) The heart of Kruskal's technique is the 
derivation of the points (the X's) in the mapping, and subsequently 


their distances. These provide the relationships this paper proposes. 





Figure 8-1 


A Euclidean Mapping of 14 Political Personalities 


Obtained from Multidimensional Scaling 
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APPENDED 


MECHANICS OF ANALYSIS 


The procedure for analyzing data from a questionnaire such as in 


Appendix C is as follows: 
di, Record the numbers of questions whose scales were 
reversed. Write in numbers fromeaste 2O adm me 
blank scales on which responses were recorded. 
Ze Calculate the mean of each question seolectivcl same 
also for segmented groups (e.g. top managers, 
Supervisors, e€tc.). Round oit to meanest whole 
number. 
Once this is completed, it is desired to compare the similarity/ 
Gmeeiinilarity responses of each question to all others. 


This is done by taking each possible pair of questions (496 in all) 


Bmideasking the hypothetical question, for example 


In regard to Exactly - Ota 
questions la 

and 3c, how Sad ilat Dissimilar 
Similar or 

dissimar did vi 
me es pond Treas). ot fan = seo 

to them? 


For example, if la were marked witha "1" and 3c witha ''20" 
they were totally dissimilarly viewed. Thus box ''20'' would theoretically 
be marked. In general, the below matrix is given to arrive at this 
similarity/dissimilarity number. This is not normally considered 


proper when working with ordinal scales, but forcing responses along 
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the continuum with objective sub-descriptions helps to justify this 
simplification. 

In other words, this matrix is consulted for each combination of 
two questions witha similarity/dissimilarity number resulting for each. 
These numbers are entered into a half matrix for tabulation. This 
matrix plus the dimensionality (in this case 4) are the inputs into the 
multidimensional scaling program. The same procedure is done for 
each group of type questions (i.e. for all the '"'a'' and ''b'' questions 
only) of which there are six such combinations ("'a's' with "b's", "a's"! 
Pome Ss’! ats! with "d's", "“b's' with "e's", “b's with “d's. jeanne 
Me's" with d's"). Similar matrices are constructed and six two 


dimensional mappings (instead of one with four dimensions) are con- 


emareced from the scaling program. 


1$etsaaA Ss tT 3 4 00 1 1213 14 05 te 17 WE I@ 2 
{ Pe2 3 4.5 4§ 7 & G Yo % 12 13 1401S VIIa Wh aq s5 
2 w lt 34 Sere AbHRBUwSwe HY KH 
> lay sei ee, s GRR ee Oe 15 4 Ve 
ce ceo ne ee 
S | eS 4 5 6 7 6 4 ) ao a Jee 
tb es 4 r4 ue b t ©294 30 Ay ceeeeteees 
7 1 2 304 GS b& Vf 4 Wei aS 
g | “] 23 4S b 7 € % 40 fr 12-13 
q | be 3 4 55 yo yee. 
lo [ t.35 4°59. 0 Wee ice 
u ; [ 2 3. q@ S$ Ui seeieeis 
2 | 2. 3 4 GLa 
13 an (2 3 Ge 
4 by 2. 2 Ss be 
is ; 123 45 6 
tb = ) 23 45 
mo | ite 
Ig aa 
14 as 
20 | 
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COMPUTER OUTE2US 


1. Notes on interpretation: 


a. 


Output 1: A sample is shown for 14 questions in 3 


dimensions. The coordinates of the mappings are 


labeled FINAL CONFIGURATION 


Output 2: A sample (with demographic question) is given 


where question numbers are tabulated according to demo- 
graphic range, number responding, and number of responses 


to each of the spaces (8 as shown, 20 for this paper). 


Output 3: The sample provided shows the percentage 


Nee ete ee he few mews 


response for each question. 
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COMPUTER PROGRAMS 


Three programs are presented for possible use in performing the 
calculations mentioned. Program 1 is the main program (Kruskal's 
MDSCAL) through which the coordinates for the mappings result as 
output. Program 2 provides for tabulation of a questionnaire and 


Program 3 calculates the mean for each question. 


1. Notes on Usage 
a. Program 1: Behind the source program place the following 
data cards as called for by the program. 
1 DIMX = 4 
1 DIMN = 4 
1 DISSIMILARITIES 
NAME CARD 
32 ] 
FORMAT CARD (in regards to final half matrix) 
DATA (in form of final half matrix) 
PP COvMr ut 
ie trogram 2: Question 38 in the sample is for demograpmc 
data (i.e. level in organization, years in organization, etc. ). 
Such data would be obtained along with the questionnaire 
presented herein. The range of numbers | through ¢ is the 
end-result range (in this case 20). In the program given, 
the numbers 15 and 80 would be changed to 32 as this is a 
program for general use. 


¢. Program 3: Change 10 to 20 (range number) and 80 to 32 167 


use in this application 
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